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“The implements with which the mining operati 
were carried on were extremely simple. In nearly e\ 
instance abundant proof has been found that most 
work was performed with stone mauls of the rudest 
scription. They are natural boulders, or large water- 
washed pebbles, oblong-shaped, and weighing from five 
to fifteen pounds. In some instances, as at the Cop- 
per Falls and Minnesota mines, a groove has been cut 
around these boulders, in which was fixed a handle 
of twisted withes or roots. Wherever grooved hammers 
found, those without grooves are entirely 
the fractures at the end of the mauls, it appears 
grooved hammers were used at either end, whilst 
held in both hands, and the blow 
viven with one end only. At the Pontiac mine saw 
a heap of several hundreds of ungrooved stone 
hammers, every one of them being fractured at one end. 
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The nearest point at which those stones could have been 
procured was at the Entry, some fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant. 

“The marks of a pick are nowhere visible in the an- 
cient workings, The ground was broken up, and fire 
used for the purpose of disintegrating the rock. Char- 
coal and ashes are found in all the pits, and at the Pon- 
tiac we found a considerable deposit of charcoal beneath 
the debris of centuries of decay, which was the evident 
traces of a fire unsuccessfully used for the purpose of dis- 
integrating a large mass of copper-bearing rock, which 
still remained where the ancients found it. 

“ The small masses of copper — for no other kind was 
sought for by the ancient miners — when found, were 
pounded into the desired shape by the stone hammers. 
The art of melting copper was evidently unknown to 
them, for all the copper implements and weapons found 
bore marks of having been beaten into shape without 
having first been heated. The remains discovered con- 
sist of copper chisels, gads, and spearheads, generally 
wrought with a certain amount of skill. 

Mass copper of considerable size evidently baffled 
their skill, and caused them much embarrassment. At the 
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‘Central’ mine, Col. Whittlesey says, that a mass of | 
copper, nine feet long, had been worked round, and bat- | 


tered at the top until a projecting rim had been formed, 
when the task was abandoned. A large number of 
broken mauls attested the severity of the struggle, and 
the reluctance of the old miners to abandon it. On the 
Minnesota location a mass of copper, weighing six tons, 
was found in an ancient pit. 
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Romanes ignorant of this trade, as may appeare by 
brasse Coyne of Domitian’s, found in one of these workes, 
and fallen into my hands: and perhaps vnder one of 
those Flauians, the Jewish workmen made here their first 
arriuall.’ 

“ By whom were those ancient mines on Lake Superior 
wrought? Col. Whittlesey says certainly not by the 
present Indian race. They have no traditions relating 
tothem. They have no idea of digging for copper. They 
have proved themselves utterly incapable of fashioning, 
from their own resources, copper implements in any way 
resembling the perfectness of the ancient specimens. 
Nor have the Indians of Lake Superior any tradition re- 
specting the Ancient Miners of that country, just as what 
we called the aborigines of this lower country had no 
traditions respecting the Mound Builders of Ohio. From 
the growth of the trees in the old pits, and other indica- 
tions, Col. Whittlesey is inclined to put the cbandon- 
ment of the mines at a distance of at least 500 or 600 
years ago. 

“Who were the Ancient Miners? Col. Whittlesey is 
disposed to consider it not improbable that they were co- 
temporary, if not identical, with the Mound Builders of 
Ohio. Their mine works were evidently carried on in 
summer only, being mere open cuts, impossible to be 
worked in the rigour of a Lake Superior winter. It is 
probable that they had better means of transportation 
than the bark canoes of their less civilised successors, 
They might have come in the spring from the country of 


| the Mound Builders in Ohio in vessels carrying supplies, 


“*The mass copper had been raised several feet along | 
g 


the foot wall of the lode, on timbers, by means of wedges, 
Its upper surface and edges were beaten and pounded 
smooth, all irregularities taken off, and around the out- 
side a rim or lip was formed, bending downwards. This 
work had apparently been done after the miners bad con- 
cluded to abandon the mass. Such copper as could be 
separated by their tools was thus broken off. The beaten 
surface was smooth and polished, not rough. Near it were 
found, as the excavation advanced, other masses, im- 
bedded in the vein. After several years, this vein has 
been found by the modern miners uncommonly rich and 
valuable for the size and number of its masses of cop- 


pe 





“ White cedar shovels for excavating the broken soil, 
wooden bowls for moving large pieces of rock, and a rude 
ladder, formed of an oak tree, trimmed so as to leave the 
stumps of the branches standing as steps, have also been 
found, 

“It is a little curious to note in this connection, that 
the ancient tin mines of Cornwall, wrought before and 
during the occupation of Britain by the Romans, eighteen 
or nineteen centuries ago, average about the same depth 
with the old copper workings of Lake Superior, and the 
materials of many of their tools were not dissimilar. 

“Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall (a.p. 1602), says, 
speaking of the tin ‘ moor works :’— 

“* They maintaine these workes to haue beene verie aun- 
cient, and first wrought by the Jewes with pickaxes of 
Holme, Boxe, and Harts horne: they prooue this by the 
name of those places yet enduring, to wit, Attall Sarazin, 
in English, the Jewes offcast, and by those tovles daily 
found amongst the rubble of such workes, And it may 
well be, that as Akornes made good bread, before Ceres 
taught the vse of Corne, and sharpe Stones serued the 
Indians for Kniues, yvntil the Spaniards brought them 
Iron: so in the infancie of knowledge, these poore instru- 
ments for want of better did supplie a turne. There are 
also taken vp in such works, certaine little tooles heads 
of Brasse, which some terme Thunder-axes, but they 
make small shew of any profitable use. Neither were the 


and returning in the autumn with the proceeds of their 
labour, and the bodies of those who died; for no graves 
or funeral mounds of a date coeval with the mine workings 
have been found. Col. W. says: — 

“*The Mound Builders consumed large quantities of 
copper. Axes, adzes, chisels, and ornamental rings are 
so common among the relics in Ohio as to leave no doubt 
on this subject. We know of no copper-bearing veins so 
accessible as those of Lake Superior to a people residing 
on the waters of the Ohio. Neither are there any others 
now known that produce native metal in quantities to 
serve as an article of commerce. Specimens of pure cop- 
per are found in other mines of North America, but not 
as a predominant part of the lode. The implements and 
ornaments found in the mounds are made of metal that 
has not been melted. ‘They have Seen brought into 
shape cold wrought, or at least without heat enough to 
liquefy the metal, and were therefore produced from na- 
tive copper. In the Lake Superior veins, spots of native 


| silver are frequently seen studding the surface of the cop- 


per, united or welded to it, but not alloyed with it. This 
is not known of any other mines, and seems to mark a 
Lake Superior specimen wherever it is found. It also 
proves conclusively that such pieces have not undergone 
fusion, for then the pure white spots would disappear, 
forming a weak alloy. Copper with blotches of native 
silver has been taken from the mounds. Dr. John Locke, 
of Cincinnati, possessed a flattened piece of copper weigh- 
ing several pounds, which was found in the earthworks 
at Colerain, Hamilton County, Ohio, having a spot of 
silver as large as a pea forming a part of the mass.’ 

“But throwing aside all conjectural speculations, and 
considering only known facts, Col. Whittlesey says, the 
following conclusions may be drawn with reasonable cer- 
tainty : — 

“«The ancient people extracted copper from the veins 
of Lake Superior, of whom history gives ro account. 

“They did it in a rude way by means of fire, and the 
use of copper wedges or gads, and by stone mauls. 

“« They had only the simplest mechanical contrivances 
and consequently penetrated the earth but a short ds 
tance. 
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«*They do not appear to have acquired any skill in the 
art of metallurgy, or of cutting masses of copper. 

‘For cutting tools they had chisels, and probably 
adzes or axes of copper. ‘These tools are of pure copper, 
and hardened only by condensation or beating when cold. 

‘They sought chietly for small masses and lumps, and 
ot for large masses. 

«No sepulchral mounds, defences, domicils, roads, or 
ynals are known to have been made by them, No 
vidences have been discovered of the cultivation of the 


soil 
a They had weapons of defence or of the « hase, such 
ss darts, spears, and daggers of copper. 
«*They must have been numerous, 
persevering, and have occupied the 


D. M. 


industrious, and 
country a long 
time. 

Sr EVENS. 
Guildford. 


BSSAY ON THE HISTORICAL 
SPENSER, IN THE 
QUEEN.” * 

As the character of Prince Arthur is enriched 
with the achievements of the British power as a 
sate, so the reign of Gloriana is enriched with 
events which took place prior to the accession of 
Elizabeth ; and in the first book, the legend of 
Holiness, is given an allegorical history of the 
Reformation. Una is the one thing needful, — 
truth or true religion, and she comes to the court 
of Gloriana, to seek assistance, as the reformers 
sought the assistance of Elizabeth; there is also 
probably in this an allusion to the early rise of 
the Reformation in England. St. George is de- 
scribed as : . 


ALLUSIONS OF 
POEM OF THE “ FAERY 


“Sprung from ancient race, 
Of Saxon kings. 
From thence a Faéry thee unwee ting reft, 
There as thou slepst in tender swaddling band, 
And her base elfin brood there for thee le ft: ” 


alluding, though with a slight perversion of the 
fact, to the e: arly introduction of Christianity into 
England, and the change which occurred under 
the Saxon kings, when ‘Augustine introduced the 
Roman Catholic doctrines. His adventures in 


Error’s den appear to be an allusion to the rise of 


the Pelagian heresy in the fourth century. Ar- 
chimago is the Pope, who, with Duessa, the Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine, separate him from true 
re ligion, and betray him into the hands of Or- 

goglio, figurative of the persecution under Mary, 

from which he is delivered by Prince Arthur, in 
reality by the power of Engl: and on the accession 
of Elizabeth. 

Una, when se parated from St. George, the re- 
presentative of England —an allusion to the re- 
storation of Popery by Mary — is protected by 
the Lion, the emblem of the Netherlands, who 

“ mars blind devotion’s mart” in the destruction 
fKirkrapine, the support of Abessa and Corceca, 


* 3rt S. iv. 21, 236, 
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the ritual of the Roman Catholics. 
The Belgie Lion is destroyed by the Sarazin 
Sansloy : — 
“ Proud Sansfoy, 
The eldest of three brethren; all three bred 
Of one bad sire, whose youngest is Sansjoy, 
And twixt them both was born the bloody bold Sansloy :° 


an allusion to the oppression of the Netherlands 
by Spain, whose Moorish connection is figured 
under the designation of “Sarazin;” the cha- 
racter of the Spanish people in the description 
and names of the brothers, proud, melancholy, and 
bloodthirsty: and a triple character, also alluded 
to in the triple body of Gerioneo, the oppressor 
in the fifth book, which has reference 
to the three countries united into one empire, 
under Charles V. and Philip his son— Spain, 
Germany, and America. 

Una is first protected from Sansloy by the 
Satyrs, which may probably be an allusion to the 
reformed faith being held up by what Spenser 
elsewhere calls the “ brutish multitude;” and 


| subsequently by Satyrane. 





“ A Satyr’s son yborn in forest wild, 

By strange adventure as it did betide, 

And there begotten of a lady mild, 

Fayre Thyamis, the daughter of Labryde :” 
alluding to Sir John Perrot, who was supposed 
to be a natural son of Henry VIIL, and who, 
while deputy of Ireland, appears to have pro- 
tected the Protestants there. 

In calling Archimago the Pope, it is not in- 
tended to imply that any particular pope is al- 
luded to, but the Popedom, which perhaps may 
be enlarged to the Spirit of Evil, which by the 
Protestants of that time was considered synony- 
mous with the Papacy. Archimago first raises 
the dream to the Red Cross Knight, which leads 
him to lose faith in Una. This, I have suggested, 
may allude to the Pelagian Heresy, or, as he 
raises a false Una in Duessa, may allude to the 
mission of Augustine, which introduced the Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine to supersede the action of 
the monks of Bangor, who kept up a continual 
service to Christ. We find him ende avouring to 
excite a dispute between the Red Cross Knight 
and Sir Guyon at the commencement of the next 
book. He takes charge of and renews the glory 
of Duessa, who had been stripped and shamed 
in canto vim. of the first book. He steals the sword 
of Prince Arthur for Pyrocles, which probably 
refers to the Roman Catholics of England, who 
endeavoured to support Mary Queen of Scots, the 
symbol of Papacy, and saves P yrocles from drown- 
ing, which may allude to the non- -destruction of 
Sp: 1in on the defeat of the Armada; but we must 
not commence the second book at present. 

A curious lapsus penne, or Homeric nod, may 
be observed in the description of St. George. 
The poem professes to be in glory of Faerie land, 
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which is declared to be England; yet St. George 
is described as of the race of Saxon kings, and 
stolen by a Faéry : — 

And her | elfin brood there forthie left 


The solution of this poetical contradiction I 


may leave to others, as well as the question of 


identity of — 

* Fayre Thyamis, the daughter of Labryde.” 
That there is some meaning or allusion in it can 
scarcely be denied. Frank Howarp 


LETTER FROM HORACE WALPOLI 


I enclose a copy of a letter from Horace Wal 
pole, addressed to William Parsons, Esq., present- 
ing to him a copy of the Mysterious Mother : 

*Mr. Walpole is afraid of thank 
ought for his kind compliments k ( 
accept them as due, when he is conscious of dese 


Mr. Parsons as le 
should seem to 








more blame than praise; and tho’ he obeys Mr. Pars ns’s 
command in sending him his tragedy, and begs his par 
don for his mistake, and the trouble it has occasioned, he 
is unwilling to part with a copy without protestir 
against his own want of judgment in selecting so disgust- 
ing a subject, the absurdity of which he believes makes 
many faults of which he is sensible in the execution over- 
looked.” 

Horace Walpole’s criticism upon his own work; 
the child of his own fancy, may probably be 
reproach to his judgment (if his mod sty» of which 
assuredly he had but little), be considered as its 
cause. But Walpole must have known that other- 
wise the subject is not one unsuited for the 
drama. It is the object of the stage to hold the 
mirror up to nature,—to reflect passion, and t 
delineate Sympathy is excited, pity 


at 





its results, 
awakened when crime is the result of unconscious 
error; and, whilst the mind recoils from the crim 
the spectator feels an involuntary interest in the 
criminal. 

Such a theme, therefore, does possess dramat 





inte a and upon the poet’s power alone depend 
the judgment to be passed. No doubt 
an unpleasant subject ; so barn is murder; so i 
adultery, and proflig ulantry. But these 
themes hi ive been eels i by the greatest poets 
of modern Europe, and are recognised as the life 
of those great works of art, which are destined to 
remain the delight of successive generations. In- 
deed, if the reader will refer to Walpole’s preface 
to this play, he will find the subject selected de- 
fended upon similar reasons. 

The disgust to which Walpole 
from the criminal intention, and although this 
held in abeyance by the constructive art of the 
author, horror and not pity is excited by the con- 
clusion. For the rest, the play is of no great 
merit. Walpole, who re pre shends Lee, too often 
recalls h Ife has a ten ney, to quote his own 
line : 


incest 


alludes aris« 
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i a " to consummate 

rhe pomp of horror, with tremendous coolne 
Much of the poetry is little more than very flat. 
lent declamation ; yet it would be unjust to deny 
there are many lines above average merit. He 
could condescend to cl fay + and has conveyed 
into his poetry the art he learnt in polities— 
how to go to the country with ac ry. S. H, 





COUNTERFEIT BALLADS. 


I lately read a very interesting article o 
Scottish Ballads, in the Edinburgh Essays, 1851 
8vo. The author remarks: 


Ihe most profitless work on this planet is the sin 
lation of ancient ballads; to hold water in a sieve ist 
merest joke to it. A man may as we oll try to recal yes- 
terday as to manufacture tradition or antiquity with th 
moss of ages on them. It has been attempted by men 
the highest genius, but in no case with encouraging sue- 
....« There is no modern attempt which could 
ny chance or possibility be mistaken for an origina 
You read the date upon it as legibly as upon the letter 
ou received yesterday. However dextrous the work 


man, he is discovered—a word blabs, the turn of a phrase 
betrays him.” 


Walter Scott was completely taken in by 
Featherstonhaugh ballad which Robert Surtees 
palmed upon him. And the very writer of the 
above quotes a verse of this forgery as genuine, 
that is, without a word about the imposition; as 
follows : — 











* Death, too, is alwavs walking about 
even the little children have seen him, an W 
Che older troopers, when they meet him, give him g 
day like a common acquaintance; and sor 





familiar, stay for a moment to bandy a grim jest or tw 
with him :- 

* Ane got a twist o’ the craig, 

Ane got a punch o’ the wame, 


rhou gets a new gudeman afore it be night. 

“ A fit place, truly, to jest about a new husband; tf 
old one lying so still there, face downward, on the tram 
pled grass.’ 

The date of this production was not legible to 
the writer of the essay. The ballad of “* Bartram 
Dirge ” is also a simulation by Surtees. 

Mr. Burton, in his Book-hunter, has the fol- 
lowing : — - 


] 
i 


* Of the way in which ancient ballads have con 
existence, there was one example within my own know- 


ledge. Some mad voung wags, wishing to test the cr 
cal powers of an experienced collector, sent him a new 
made ballad, which they had been enabled to secure only 
in a fragmentary forn To the — se of its fabricator, 
it was duly printed; but what naturally raised his sur 
prise to astonishm bh peeedh ms og. Hoye i ret, W 


that it was no longer a fragment, but a complete bal id,— 
the collector, in the course of his industrious 
among the peasantry, having been so fortunate 
cover the missing fragments! It was acase wher 
anythin to the other, though Cato 
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- jer—quod non rideret haruspex, haruspicem,cum vi- 
| 


This ballad has been printed in more than one 


ection, and admired as an instance of the inimitable 
licity of the genuine old versions!” 


There was once a lady who told her husband, 
n her deathbed, that one of her children was not 
| He asked which, and she answered: “ That 
you shall never know.” and quietly expired, leav- 
ng the poor man with all his children doubtful. 
[hope Mr. Burton will read this, and feel pri®ked 
in conscienc A. Dr Morean, 


SIR PHILIP HONYWOOD. 
Philip, the fifteenth of the twenty children of 
Sir Robert Honywood of Pett, in Charing, in the 
unty of Kent, by Alice, daughter of Sir Martin 
Barnham, was born at Charing, Dee. 26, 1616. 
i served in the wars in the 


It is probable that he 
Low Countries ; and that he is the Captain Hony- 
wood mentioned in an order of the House of 
Commons of Dec. 9, 1641, authorising forty re- 
eruits to be sent abroad for supply of his com- 
pany. 

In 1645, when he had the rank of Major, he 
was in command of a small garrison of the King's 
near Newark, 





It is designated, in contemporary 
counts, as Wirton, Whatton, Wareton, and 
Worton House. We believe Wyverton, a hous¢ 
belonging to Lord Chaworth, is intended by these 
various appellations. Thither, at the close of 
October in the same year, came the Princes Ru- 
pert and Maurice, and other cavalier officers who 
had laid down their commissions and left Newark 
in di previously presented a 
monstrance to the King, 
ilip 5 nywood is found 


in discontent, | ving 





memorable petition or 





whereto the name of 
subscril ed, 

He obtained from the Parliament, on Dee. 13 
following, at which period he is termed Colonel, a 
pass to go beyond s 

Immediately aft: Restoration, he pre- 
sented a petition to Charles II., praying for sou 
mark of the royal favour. In this petition he 
stated, that he had served the king and his father 
for twenty-five years at sea, and in both the 
northern expeditions; and had had a company at 
Portsmouth, but was obliged to leave it for his 
loyalty. 

In Nov. 1661, he had a pass, with servants and 
three hors 


to the Prince of Orange; and in 


April, 1662, was appointed Commander-in-Chief 


of the forces earrison at Portsmouth, under 
Sir Charles Berkeley, the Lieut.-Governor. He 
was shortly ntt | 


in the 





ds knighted, and appears to 
ave been ultimately Governor of Portsmouth, 
where he built a mast dock, In 1667, he had the 
superintendence of the fortifications at that place. 

We infer, from a somewhat obseure passage in 
Hasted’s Kent, that he survived his elder brother 
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Sir Robert Honywood (who died in 1686), and 
had an only daughter Frances, who married 
George Sayer, Esq. 

It should be mentioned that, contemporary with 
him, was a Colonel Honywood, who lost his life 
by an accident in January, 1662-3. It would 
seem, from Pepys’s Diary, that he was a brother of 
Sir Peter Honywood and Dr. Michael Honywood, 
Dean of Lincoln. Lord Braybrooke states the 
three brothers mentioned by Pepys to have been 
the sons of Robert Honywood, who married the 
celebrated Mary Waters, or Attwaters. This is 
a mistake. They were his grandsons, being the 
sons of his son Robert Honywood, the antiquary, 
who died in 1627. (See Topographer and Gene- 
alogist, i. 398, 399.) Another Sir Philip Hony- 
wood, who was K.B. and Governor of Portsmouth, 
died in 1752. He was, we imagine, descended 
from Sir Thomas Honywood of Essex, one of 
Cromwell’s Lords, who died in 1660. 

We shall be glad to be informed, when the first 
named Sir Philip Honywood died, and whom he 
married, C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridg 


flinor Qotes. 


Anti-JAcosin Sones oF THE Last CENTURY. 
The Revolutionary party in France had not all 
the “chansons” on their side, notwithstanding so 
much of their work has been done by these means. 
Those who are interested on such matters may 
like a reference to a curious little satirical ode of 
M. de Lille, printed in the year 1778, from which 
[ extract two or three stanzas :— 

“ Vive tous nos beaux esprits, 
Ency< lope distes, 
Du bonheur Francais €pris, 
Grands économistes ; 
Par leurs soins au temps d’Adam 
Nous reviendrons, c’est leur plan, 
Momus les assiste, 
Au gue, 
Momus les assiste. 
“ Du méme pas marcheront 
Noblesse et roture ; 
Les Francais retourneront 
Au droit de nature ; 
Adieu Parlements et lois, 
Adieu Dues, Princes et Rois; 
La bonne aventure! 
Au gué, 
La bonne aventure! 
‘ Puis, devenus vertueux 
Par philosophie, 
Les Francais auront des Dieux 
A leur fantaisie,” &c. &c. 

The similarity between these lines and the songs 
of the Anti-Jacobin will at once occur. 

Turgot and his system, according to the Me- 
moirs of the Abbé Georgel, were caricatured in 
the same style: 








“ Ce ministre gros et gras, 
Et d'une epaisse encolure, 
Veut détruire tous les états; 
Turlure, 
Méme la magistrature, 
Robin turlure. 


“ Point de féodalité, 
Nous dit-il dans ses brochure 
Mon cri est la liberte, 
Turlure ; 
Hors le roi, tout est roture, 
Robin turlure. 


“O royaume infortuné! 
Dans quelle mésaventure, 
Turgot t’a-t-il plongé? 
Turlure, 
Toi et la race future, 
Robin turlure.” 
Francis TRENCH. 
Islip, Oxford. 


Curious Contraction.—Near the entrance to 
the Observatory at Greenwich there is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 


“ Carolus 1I., Rex Optimus, 
Astronomiz et Nautice Artis 
Patronus Maximus, 

Speculam hance in utriusque commodum 
‘ecit. 
Anno Dni. mpcuxxvt. Regni Sui xxvut. 
Curante Jona Moore milite, 
R. T. 8.G.” 
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Sroogy-Sasppatu. — Conversing with a farmer 
of the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire the other day, 
he told me that “ Stooky-Sabbath ” was the name 
given to the Sunday on which the most corn was 

“ stooked ” on the fields during harvest. 
J. D. Campnetzr, 


Motination or Serutcnurat Monuments.—] 
wish to record one of the most disgraceful instances 
of this abominable practice, which some time ago 
came under my notice. Its audacity makes it the 
more remarkable. The chancel of Stapleford 
church, Cambridgeshire, was some few years since 
(as it is commonly called) restored, and amongst 

| other repairs the floor was relaid. A board af. 
fixed to the wall bears the following inscription:— 
“ Beneath the flooring of this Chancel lie some Monn- 


| 
Glasgow. 
| 
| 
' 


following are copies ;: — 
A.p. 1699. 
Arthur Joscelin, Senior, was buried June 15". 


mental Slabs, with inscriptions on them, of which tl 
| 
| 


September 15", 1709. Elizabeth Joscelyn, a Widow, was 


Buried. 


| Jane the Daughter of Arthur Joscelyne, Esq., and Ann 


| 
| 
} 


This means, that the building’was erected under 


the care of Jonas Moore, Knight, Rei Tormentara 
Supervisore Generali, Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance. Wm. Davis. 

Innocents Coate.— 

“ Progers, I wold have you (besides the embroidered 
sute), bring me a plaine riding suite, with an innocente 
coate, the suites I have for horsebacke being so spotted and 
spoiled that thev are not to be seene out of this island.”— 


Charles R. to Progers, in Grammont’s Memoirs, Bohn’s 


ed. p. 381, note 130, 

The editor, Sir Walter Scott, takes innocente 
coate to mean mourning coate, Charles wearing 
the mourning for his father. Does it not seem 
rather to have been a clean, spotless coat, which 
he wanted his faithful Progers to send him? If 
there is no authority more clear for reading in- 
nocent = mourning, extant, I incline to read 
from the old dictionaries innocent = spotless. 

J. D. Campne tt. 


A Hint to Extractors.— Copying old spel- 
ling is very slow work: and not easily done, as 
the copier is apt to forget himself; or to remember 
himself, if you please. First make the extract in 
our spelling, at your ordinary speed. Then go 
over it with a pencil or red ink, or something dis- 
tinctive, and turn new into old, from your ori- 
ginal. By this you will more correctly follow 


your author, and the printer will more correctly 
follow you ; and both will save time. 
A. Dr Morean. 








his Wife, was Buried, March ye 5%, 1732. 
Sept. 2. Ann Joscelyne, Widdow of Arthur Joscelyne, 


oo” 
) 


Esq., was Buried, 1732 
I believe the Dean and Chapter of Ely paid for 
the said restoration. XP. 


Greek Proverns. — Aristotle, in his Politics 
(book viii. chap. ii. sec. 12, 13, ed. Congreve), 
quotes the proverb, jA@ 6 7Aos. He uses it to 
illustrate his assertion, that tyrants are fond of 
bad men: “xovnpdépitov % tupavvis:” for, he goes 
on to say, “ xpijoiuor of rovnpol eis Ta wovnpd* iAe ‘yap 
5 jAos, Sowep h wapomla.” Mr. Congreve, in his 
note, translates this, “for one nail drives out 
another ;” as though it were an abbreviation of 
the proverb quoted by Liddell, Giles, &c. : ‘ 
jAw exxpovew tov faorv.” It would seem to corre- 
spond to our English saying, “ Pin to pin;” as 
e. g. Bloomfield’s ** Richard and Kate ” : — 


* BAAw 


“ As like him, ay, as pin to pin.” 
Mr. Walford, in his translation, renders it by 
“ Like to like, as the proverb says,” and alludes 
to Eustathius. I shall be glad of any examples 
of this saying in Greek authors. While on the 
subject of Aristotle, I would remark that he is 
“the philosopher ” sought after (3"" S. ii. 408) as 
ealling Death “that terrible of terribles.” ‘The 
passage occurs in Eth. Nicom., book iii. cap. 9, 
sec. 6 ; where, treating of the "Avdpeios, he says :— 
“ OvOels yap broueverimmrepos Tav Sewav. DoCepdra- 
tov 8 5 Odvuros.” 
W. Bowen Row anps. 


Epwarp Har.ey, 2nv Eart or Oxrorp.—On 
the death of this noble patron of literature, Vertue 
was employed by his countess to make a catalogue 
of all the pictures and portraits in all styles left 
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by the earl in his several mansions, and of his 
library contained in his three London houses, at 
Marylebone, Wimpole, and Clerkenwell. Amongst 
these books he particularly mentions a complete 
collection of proofs of his own works up to the 
year 1740. “These,” he says, “had been pre- 
served and gathered by me for my good Lord, for 
which he paid me very generously. It was in his 
library at Marylebone, and was sold by Osborne 
to the Earl of Aylesbury for fifty guineas.” (Addit. 
MS. 23,093, Brit. Mus.) As no mention is made 
of the earl’s residence in Clerkenwell either by 


Mr. Cromwell or by Mr. Pinks in their Histories of 


this parish, am I correct in my conjecture that it 
was Newcastle House, sometimes called Albemarle 
House, where the mad Duchess of Albemarle 
lived and died ? J. YEOwELL. 


Queries. 


Burr. — Using the common word buff (the co- 
lour) the other day, I was asked what 1 meant by 


it? LI replied, a yellowish-brown, the colour of 


leather shooting-vaiters ; but was told [ was wrong, 
and that the colour buff is the palest yellow, with- 
out any admixture whatever of brown; and, in 
fuet, more like a washed-out primrose than any- 
thing else; I supported my side of the question by 
areference to Hudibras, canto i. 287: — 

“ His doublet was of sturdy buff,” 


evidently thick tanned leather. However, not 
agreeing, we turned to Johnson's and to Walker's 
Dictionaries, and found it described as a pale or 
light yellow (the colour of wash-leather), and also 
found a substance called buff, buffalo leather, this 
iswhat must have displayed its “ sturdiness” in 
alleviating old Hudibras’s cruel “bangs.” The 
question, of course, went against me, for buff (the 
substance) is not buff. But with all due defer- 
ence to the Dictionaries, I don’t think that people 
mean a pale yellow when they use the word buff, 
excepting my friend, and I fancy that the reason 
he thinks so must be, that there is no other colour 
left him, without going on the one side into scarlet, 
and on the other into green, for hardly two per- 
sons agree as to what colour it is. I find all va- 
rieties of yellow-brown, brown-yellow, red-brown, 
Xe. &c., used. Once I was told that it is a grey, 
much inclining to slate-grey, and was informed on 
one occasion that there was no doubt about it be- 
ing flesh-colour, from the popular saying, “in your 
buff.” i. e. naked. I should like to know for what 
peculiar tint it is used in Somersetshire, North- 
umberlandshire, or any other distant county ; also, 
if there is any corresponding word for it in France 
or Germany? I am afraid it is difficult to get any 
definite answer to “ What is buff?” considering 
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that on an average one in every fifteen is colour 
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blind to some colour ; and on this particular colour 
nearly fifty per cent. differ. 

What regiment is called “The Buffs?” and 
why? Ihave heard that in the Peninsula their 
clothes were so worn out with service, that they 
had to wear buff, i.e. leather. Is this true ? * 

Joun Davinson. 

Sm Water Cnuute.— He was living in 1604, 
and seems to have been of a Kentish family. 
Where can I find any account of him ? Cru. 

ConTRACTS: A PER CENTAGE DEDUCTED.—Hayv- 
ing lately met, in a contract, that the sum was to 
be paid “less 24 per cent.,” I have been anxious 
to learn the reason for the deduction. It was 
about the year 1784. Since then occurred another 
such clause, “ the house was insured for 500/., and 
with the deduction of three per cent. they paid me 
4851.” This was in 1748. Was there any act of 
parliament authorising these deductions on con- 
tracts? Something of the kind appears in 5 W. 
& M. ec. 21, s. 3: 9 & 10 W. III. ec. 25, s. 37; and 
48 G. III. ec. 149, s. 9; but these do not seem to 
touch the above. Can any of your readers learned 
in the history of taxes solve the question ? 

Wyatt Parpworrts. 


De Werr Arms.— Where can I obtain the 
blazonry of the arms of the De Wett family, who 
lived in Amsterdam in the seventeenth century. 
The seal which I have gives me ar. a Catherine 
wheel, but of what tincture I cannot tell, nor can 
I make out the crest and motto. HERALD. 

Joun Freittows.—Can you give me any biogra- 
phical particulars regarding John Fellows, a poet 
of the last century, author of The Holy Bible in 
Verse (in 4 vols.), 1778, and other works ? 

R. Ineuxts. 


Fripay Strreet.—There are several roads so 
called in Surrey: one in Abinger, another in 
Ockley, and a third in Wotton. What is the 
origin of the name ?f Cru. 

Josreru Fowxs. — Of this gentleman, who held 
a high position under the East India company, 
there is an account in Rebecca Warner's Original 
Letters (1817), p. 202. It is there stated that he 
died * three or four and twenty years ago,” that is 
to say, about 1793 or 1794; but at p. 226 is a letter 
from him dated Malmesbury, Nov. 20, 1797. 

Mr. Croker, in the 12mo. edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (x. 254), states Mr. Fowke to 
have died about 1794. The real date of his death 
will oblige. 


f* Some remarks on the word Buff will be found in 
“N. & Q.” 1* S, xi. 467; 2°¢ S. ix. 4.—Ep.] 

[+ Friday Streets are also common in most villages in 
the neighbourhood of Framlingham, in Suffolk. Stow 
says, that Friday Street, in Cheapside, was “so called of 
Fishmongers dwelling there, and serving Friday’s mar- 
ket.”—Survey, p. 131, edit. 1842,—Ep. ] 
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[ may here note an error in the index to the 
last cited work, under Mr. Fowke’s name. For 
“vy, 436” should be read * vi. 136, 140.” 
S. Y. R. 


“Gop save THE Kine” in Caurcnu.—Il happened 
to attend divine service in St. Nicholas’s church, 
Newcastle, on Sunday, August 30, during the 
meeting of the British Association in that town. 
On this occasion the mayor and corporation came 
in state, and as the procession moved up the aisle 
the organ played “God save the King.” I was 
told that the National Anthem is always per- 
formed when the mayor appears at church. Is 
this custom peculiar to Newcastle, or does it pre- 
vail elsewhere ? C. H. 

Gren Court, erc.—In a pedigree of the Hart 
family, recorded in the Visitation of Kent (1668), 
is the marriage of “Henry Hart, Lord of the 
Manor of Greyn Court,” to Elizabeth, daughter 
of David Willard. Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me in what part of Kent “Greyn 
Court” is situated? And also, where David Wil- 
lard’s family was located? I should fancy that it 
was in the northern part of the county. The 
registers of Newington and Milton afford in- 
stances of the name of Willard. 

W. H. Harr, F.S.A. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


Lone Grass. —In Norden’s Surveyor’s Dia- 
logue, first published, says Watt, in 1607, but I 
quote the edition of 1610, there is the following 
statement. I have often seen the work quoted, 
and Norden’s topographical works were in high re- 
putation : — 

“You are not acquainted with the meddowes upon 
Dove Bank, Tandeane [Taunton Dean), upon Seaverne 
side, Allermore, the Lord’s meddow, in Crediton, and the 
meddowes about the Welch-poole, and especially a med- 
dow not farre from Salisburie, neere a bourne under the 
plaine, that beares grasse yearely above ten foote long, 
though many thinke it incredible, yet it is apparant that 
the grasse is commonly sixteene foote long. It is made 
shorter before cattle can feede on it, and when the cattle 
have fed, hogges are made fat with the remnant, namely, 
with the knots and sappe of the grasse ” (p. 155). 

[ am one of these cattle: this grass must be 
made shorter before I can swallow it. What do 
your readers say? What is now the tallest grass 
in England ? A. Dre Morean. 

Monarcus’ Sears.—I find in a newspaper an 
unauthenticated fragment to the effect. that mon- 
archs sometimes gave greater weight to their sanc- 
tion of a mandate by incorporating three hairs 
from their beard with the wax forming the seal, 
and that a deed of 1121 contains proof of such 
custom in the testing or execution clause. Is 
this true ? J.D. Camppett. 

Lorp Ne:tson.—When and where did Nelson 
say, that “the island of Sardinia is worth a hun- 
dred Maltas ?” Cc. W. 


, 


NortimGuam Prosare Court. —I believe that 
at Nottingham there is a Probate Court. Wij] 
some Nottingham correspondent be good enough 
to tell me the places from which the wills depo. 
sited there would be taken ? XP. 

PaintinG.—I have seen an oil painting repre- 
senting the interior of room, evidently the labora- 
In the centre a venerable may 
is seated; before him stands a woman, whose 
pulse he appears to be feeling. In the background 
stands a man mixing something in a mortar ; vari- 


tory of a chemist. 











ous chemical apparatus are strewn about the 
room. In one corner of the picture appear the 
initials “ I. M. C.” with the date 1824. What 


circumstance is intended to be represented in this 
painting, and who was the artist ? CARILFORD. 
Cape Town. 


Pourtican Economy. — Who, in an invective 
against Political Economy, has represented it a 
the science to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer ? ABHna, 


Quotations Wantep. — Under the engraving 
from the painting by Sir David Wilkie, called 
“ The Only Daughter,” the following pretty lines 
are inscribed; perhaps some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.” can inform me who is the author of 


“ Shall she repair the broken strit 
Upon her old guitar? 

Or hear again her ca 
Unto the morning 











* One little hour, and, oh! the wild 
Deep anguish of that hour! 
And she shall be that suffering ch 
Of earth, or heaven, a flower!” 





Who again is the author of the lines often in- 
scribed under engravings of the “ Aurora” 
Guido? 

“() mark again the coursers of the sun, 
At Guido’s call, their round of glory run; 
Again the rosy hours resume their flight, 


Obscured, and lost in floods of golden light 


OxXontENsts 


\ panting syllable through time and space.” 
I J I 
EpWARDs. 


“ And when I’m laid beneath the sod 
Far from the light of day, 
Pity may say, his heart was bro! 
But why she cannot say.” 
“Stand still, my steed, let me review tl 
And summon from the shad 
The things that once have be 


or out, 
With the grene leaves whisp’ring overhede, 
streete cryes all about, 
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Where I maie reade all at my ease both of the newe 
and olde, 
For a jollie goode box wherec 


e than golde.” 


n to looke is better to 


ABHRBA. 


specting a 


Rippie. — Wanted, information ri 
iddl long ago. 


which was made by lady not 
t is, by her will, 
fortunate enough 


A. B. C. 


to pro- 


shle ¢ 


to be able to give it, 10002. 


Major Rupyerp of the 
ud twenty-eight year 


foot, 
‘of Gibraltar, 


36th regiment of 


Tower Majo 


lied at Chatham, Oct. 3, 1793, wt. 85; and his 
widow died at Whitby, June 17, 1813, aged above 
ahundred. I shall be glad of his Christian name, 





information I be- 
Lieut.- 
who died in 
of Cap i. Bs. ee 
June 21, 1824, 
Roy: il Artillery, 


und of any other about him. 
lieve he was the father of Henry Rudyerd, 
Col. of the Royal Engineers, * 
(being the father Rudyer 
i a4: ilore, 

ate rd, Colonel of the 

t Whitby, July 19, 1847, wt. 61, and is buried at 
Sneaton, in Yo Ashire, with Mary his mother, who 
lied March 22, 1839, xt. 88). 5. x. RB 


Seru, THe Parriarcnu \ hile reading through 
the Chronicles “ Joannis a Leida,” Frankfort, 1620, 
[ find in lib. xxxi. c. 26, the following curious 

‘ount of the discovery of the body of the patri- 
eh Seth. In the year 1374 some excavations 
were being made in the Valley of Jehoshaphat in 
connection with the monaste1 y. After digging to 
the depth of “stadium unius 
sounds as of the grunting of pigs, 
“orut mnitum peon orum,” were heard. The “Sar- 

I nsidered these sounds to be a 
protest on the part “diaboli” against the build- 
ing a Christian monastery ; the Christians, on the 
ther hand, gave it as then opinio 1 that the earth 








about six feet, 


hominis, : 








was chanting fo praises at the prospect of 
having the he established in that spot. At all 
events th ptm went on, and “invenerunt 


tumulum de lateribus compositum,” on opening 
which they discovered “cadaver mire magnitu- 
dinis integrum cum barba prolixa et capillis maxi- 
mis in pe llibus ovinis et integris sepultum. Deinde 
sub capite ejus, pellis ovina, que erat integra, in 
longitudine triginta pedum cum qua (ut cre <ditur) 
Adam indutus fuit, et super caput ejus invenerunt 
tabulam, in qua Jiteris concavatis ad modum sigilli 
Hebraice inse riptum fuit sic Ego Seth, tertio- 
genitus filius Aus (Eve), credo in Jesum Chris- 
tum filium Dei et in Mariam Virginem, matrem 
ejus, de lumbis meis venturos.” The chronicler 
gives this hority of an eye-witness 
0 Villarii, Doctor 
trans- 


fieri oculis suis, 
preedicto Joanni de 





story on the au 
Joann $ ck 
Theologix, videns 
de terra sancta anno 
s | ntia, ». T. D. consocio _ 


> . 
Pe laps some ol your 


aomo 


‘ Dominus 





eaders may be able to 
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| give further 


| adds, 
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information on this “ wonderful dis- 
covery.” Can it be corroborated, and is anything 
known of the present existence or where: ibouts of 
these reliquiz ? CuEssBOROUGH. 


PADUA PREACHING TO THE 
Fisnes. — Lady Morgan mentions in one of her 
hooks that she saw a picture in the Borghese 
Palace at Rome, representing St. Anthony preach- 
fishes. She also states, “that the 
saint’s sermon was to be purchased in many of the 
shops at Rome, and that he began his discourse 
thus —‘ Dearly beloved fish,’ &c. The legend 
that at the conclusion of the sermon the fish 
bowed to the saint with profound humility, and a 
grave religious countenance.” ‘The Very Rev. Dr. 
Husenbeth, in his valuable Emblems of Saints, 
under the heading of ‘ Anthony of 
cives one of the saint’s emblems as “ preaching to 
fishes” . . Callot. (P. 13, ed. 1850.) Where 
i int’ sermon to b » found in ertenso ? 

J. Dat TON. 


ANTHONY OF 


ing to the 





Sir Ricuarp Streere.—In the volume of the 
Bibliographer’s Manual just issued, Mr. Bohn 
calls attention to certain additions and improve- 
ments, and refers specifically to the article on 
“Steele.” I take leave, therefore, to ask, 
the authority for inserting the following 
Steele’s Works ? — 


what is 
among 


“ Predictions for the Year 1708, &c. By Isaac 
Bickerstaffe,’"—certainly one of the best known 
works of Swift, published by Swift himself in the 
first volume of his Miscellanies, 1727, and by 
Faulkner, in 1735, in the edit. of Swift’s Works. 
Again, in the list of Steele’s Works, I find, — 
The Antidote, &c., by the dispute 


oceasioned 





between Woodward, &e. 1719. The Antidote, 
No. 2, &e. 1719.” 
Now we know that Arbuthnot and the Tory 


Scriblerians entered very zealously into the dis- 
pute against Woodward ;—more zealously than we 
had supposed, if the commentator on Wagstaffe’s 
Miscellanies be correct (3™ S. i. 381); but why 
should Steele intermeddle? If these pamphlets 
were in favour of Woodward, it might explain 
why Steele himself was so roughly handled by his 
old friends. I know nothing of these pamphlets, 
and therefore ask for information. S. R. 8S. 
Tue Rev. Perer Tuompson was minister of 
the United Presbyterian Church in Cliff Lane, 
Whitby, from 1799 till 1804, when he removed to 
Leeds. He published The Time of Peace, a Ser- 
mon saeainel on the first of June, 1802. Whitby, 
1804. Any additional information respecting 
him will be ace »ptable to ». ,s R. 


Svo, 


Cuarves VerraAu.—This gentleman was author 
of a poem called The Pleasuré s of OSSERSI mn, 
1810, and Servius Tullus, a Tragedy, and Saladin, 
a Dramatic Romance, published about 1814. Mr. 
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Verral was, I believe, an apothecary at or near 
Seaford. Wanted, the date of the author's death, 
or any further information regarding his works. 
I think he was a contributor to The Brighton 
Magazine, 1822. R. Ines. 


Waurrtstaste anv Sea Satter Cavurcues. — 
Can any of your correspondents oblige me with 
the date of the erection of Whitstable and Sea 
Salter churches? Any information respecting 
them would be thankfully received.* Ss. 

Zrixcocraruy.—lIn the Exhibition of 1862 there 
were some facsimiles of rare books produced by 
this process exhibited in the French Court. I 


recollect an early Italian Arithmetic, a volume of 


Geryonne’s Annales de Mathématique, 4to, and a 
folio of Fermat's. Can any of your readers add 
to this list of reproductions, or give any in- 
formation as to a Catalogue of books that have 
been published in facsimile ? This particular pro- 
cess was invented by Col. Sir Hen. James, for, I 
think, the reproduction of engravings. I have 
heard something of another process, in which, 
however, the matter to be copied was destroyed 


in the process. Wa. Davis. 


Queries With Answers. 


Epwarp Darcy, Ese. — The second wife of 
Sir Erasmus Philipps of Picton Castle, Bart., and 
mother of the “good Sir John,” was Katherine, 
daughter and coheir of Edward Darcy of New- 
hall, in the county of Derby, Esq., by Lady Eliz- 
abeth Stanhope, daughter of Philip, Earl of 
Chesterfield. Dame Katherine Philipps died on 
November 15, 1713, and was buried in the parish 
church of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, London. Her 
father, Edward Darcy, was the son of Sir Robert 
Darcey, Knt., who was the fifteenth in lineal 
male descent from Norman D’Areci, who came to 
England with William, Duke of Normandy, who 
gave him Nocton, and thirty-two lordships in 
Lincolnshire. In the Diary of John Evelyn, I 
find the following entry : — 

“1632, 2ist October. My eldest sister was married to 
Edward Darcy, Esq., who little deserved so excellent a 
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of June before, but the infant died soon after her, the 
24th of December. I was, therefore, sent for home the 
second time, to celebrate the obsequies of my sister; who 
was interred in a very honorable manner in our doryj. 
tory adjoining the parish church, where now her mom 
ment stands.” 


Was Edward Darcy, “the worst of men,” who 
married Mistress Evelyn, one and the same per. 
son with Edward Darcy who afterwards married 
Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, and became the father 
of Dame Katherine Philipps of Picton Castle? 
Any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who can iden- 
tify the individual, and produce evidence of his 
having led a better life as he grew older, will 
greatly oblige Joun Pavin Puriuips, 

Haverfordwest. 

[Edward Darcey, Esq., was the only son and heir of 
Sir Robert Darcy, Knt., of Newhall in Derbyshire, who 
became possessed of Dartford priory and the manor of 
Temples in 1612, Edward Darcy inhabited Dartford 
House, and was twice married; first to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Richard Evelyn of Surrey, Esq., by whom he had 
no issue: secondly, to Lady Elizabeth, daughter of Philip 
Stanhope, first Earl of Chesterfield, by whom he left 
three daughters, his coheirs— Katherine, who married 
Sir Erasmus Phillips of Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire, 


Bart.; Dorothy, who married Sir... .. Rokesby ; and 
Elizabeth married, first, to Thomas Milward of Derby- 
shire, Esq.; and, secondly, to..... Barnes. Vide 


Hasted’s Aent, i. 217; and Dunkin’s Hist. of Dartford, 
p- 186, ed. 1844. } 


Turaves: Dracetum.—In a document which 


| sets forth the value and customs, &c., of a vicar- 


person—a woman of so rare virtue. I was not present at | 
the nuptials; but I was soon afterwards sent for into 
Surrev While I was now trifling at home, I 


saw London, where I lay one night only. The next day 
I dined at Beddington,¢ where I was much delighted 
with the gardens and curiosities. Thence we returned to 
the Lady Darcy’s at Sutton. 

“1634, 15th December. My dear sister Darcy departed 
this life, being arrived to her 20th year of age; in virtue 
advanced beyond her years, or the merit of her husband, 
the worst of men. She had been brought to bed the 2nd 


{* Some particulars of these two churches may be found 
in Hasted’s Kent, iii. 551, 558.—Eb. 

+ The ancient and once magnificent seat of the noble 
family of the Carews. 


age in the reign of Richard II., I find the follow. 
ing passage : — 

“Item idem vicarius debet percipere et habere per ma- 
nus rectoris ecclesia ibidem annuatim ratione 
Vicariw sus Xxiiii thranes garbarum de frumento, hordeo, 
drageto et avena, que grana ut nunc traduntur predicto 
rectori,” &c, 

Will any of your correspondents tell me the 
meaning of the words in italics, together with 
other instances of their use. DirLomaticvs. 


dicta 





[The word is not thrane but thraue, twenty-four 
sheaves or shocks = one thrave. In some counties, how- 
ever, twelve sheaves, or three shocks, make the thrave. 
The shock is the bundle of sheaves, generally six of them, 
set up ready for carrying in the harvest-field In Latin 
charters it is written thrava /ladi, and it probably comes 
from the Saxon preaf, a bundle. ‘The following curious 
note from the Rey. L. B. Larking’s Knights Hospitallers 
in England (printed for the Camden Society), p. 230, will 
well explain dragetum : — 

“Dragge, menglydcorne (Drage or Mestlvon P.), Promp- 
torium Parvulorum; where Mr. Way notes—‘ In the 15th 
century the grains chiefly cultivated in England, as ap- 
pears by the accounts of the Bailiff of the Royal Manor of 
Marlborough, Rot. Pip. 1 E. 1., were wheat, berecorn, 
dragg, or & mixture of vetches and oats, beans and peas.’ 
The regulations for the brewers of Paris in 1254, pre- 
scribe that they shall brew only ‘de grains, c’est a sa- 
voir, dorge, de mestuel, et de dragée. Réglement sur les 
Arts, &c., ed. by Depping. Tusser speaks of Dredge as 
commonly grown in the eastern counties — 

* Sow barley and dredge with a plentiful hand.’ 
‘Thy dredge and thy barlie goe thresh out to malt.’ 
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B shop Kennett, in his Glossarial Collections (L ansd. MS 


1033), mentions ‘dredge mault,’ malt made of oats mixed 

with barley malt, of which they make an excellent fresh, 

nick sort of drink used in Staffordshire.” 

' We have frequently seen peas, oats, and beans growing 
gether in France. ‘The words Drage, Dragetum, is of con- 

stant occurrence in early accounts. | 

James IT.—In Letters 
134, Mr. T. Carte, 

G. Ballard, May 4, 





InTENDED MurRpDER oF 
from the Bodleian, vol. ii. p. 
‘the historian, writing to Mr. 


1754, says : — 

«| had a letter in the beginning of this week from Mr. 
Monkhouse, and inclosed in it a relation of the des 
murdering K. James I]. at Warminster. It agrees with 
one which I had from the late learned Mr. G. Harbin, 
sho had it from Dr. Sheridan, Bp. of Kilmore, who as- 

sted Sir G. Hewet at his death, when he expressed his 
repentance of having been engaged in that design.” 





In what work are any particulars to be found 
of this intended assassination of James II.? J. 
[Some particulars of this intended assassination are 
rinted from Carte’s Memorandum Books in Macpher- 

Original Papers, i. 280-283, edit. 1776, 4to. Con- 
sult also Sir John Reresby’s 167, edit. 1734, 








Memoirs, p. 
After the desertion of Churchill and Grafton at Salisbury, 
‘a new light,” says Lord, Macaulay, “flashed on the 
ind of the unhappy King. He thought that he under- 
rstood why he had been pressed [ by Churchill], a few 
days before, to visit Warminster. There he would have 
found himself helpless, at the mercy of the conspirators, 
nd in the vicinity of the hostile outposts. Those who 
ght have attempted to defend him would have been 
easily overpowered. Ife would have been carried a pri- 
soner to the head-quarters of the invading army. JPer- 
s some still blacker treason might have been committed ; 
‘men who have once engaged in a wicked and perilous 
terprise are no longer their own masters, and are often 
i ed, by a fatality which is part of their just punish- 
ment, to crimes such as they would at first have shud- 
dered to contemplate.” Hist. of England, ii. 512, ed. 1856. 
We learn from Nichols’s Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
! 203, that Thomas Carte’s manuscripts, con- 
sulted by Macpherson, are now in the Bodleian library. 











to, 1782, Pp. 


Rosert Davenrort.—I desire to be informed 
where I can gain the most complete account of 
this old poet, including his pedigree, family, &c. 
He was the author of The City Night Cap, pub- 
lished in 1661. D. Date. 

No particulars are known of Robert Davenport, the 
author of The City Night Cap, which was licensed in the 
year 1624. It appears that he wrote in the time of 
James I., as two of his more serious poems were published 
n 1625. These were written at sea, and were dedicated 
to Richard Robinson and Michael Bowyer, who were both 
payers. He was livingin 1655 when King John and Matilda 
was printed. Mr. Malone says, he was the author ofa 
play not published, called The Pirate, of which there can be 
rer or no doubt, for in S. Sheppard’s Epigrams, Theolo- 

al, Philosoy hical, and Romantic, 1651, is one “To Mr. 
Dovenpereont iis play called The Pirate.” Davenport seems 
to have written a good deal of poetry which has never 
been printed. In Thorpe’s Catalogue of Manuscripts, 
1836, No. 1450, is a volume of his poems, dedicated to 
William, Earl of Newcastle, Viscount Mansfield, Lord 
Boulsove r, and Ogle, an original autograph manuse rit, 
#to. Also, in the Cambridge University Library, Dd. 

), there is a poem by him, entitled “A Survey of the 
Sciences,””] " 


gn of 


Sriwnet Sunpay: Currews.—In the Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 23, before the Bury magistrates, 
a Witness is represented as speaking of meeting a 
person on Simnel Sunday. Whence is this de- 
rived ? 

At Halnaker House, Boxgrove, Sussex, there 
are said to be two curfews as old as the Conquest 
(vide Allen’s Surrey and Sussez, ii. 519, Or 1830). 
Are they still extant ? T. M. N. Owen. 

[Simnel Sunday is better known as Midlent, or Mo- 
thering Sunday, and was so called because large cakes, 
called Simnels, were made on this day. (Baines’s Lan- 
cashire, ii. 677.) Bailey, in his Dictionary (fol. 1764, by 
Scott), says Simnel is probably derived from the Latin 
simila, fine flour, and means a sort of cake or bun made of 
fine flour, spice, &c. Herrick, who died in 1674, has the 
following in his Hesperides : — 

* A Ceremonie in Glocester. 
“ Tle to thee a Simnell bring, 
’Gainst thou go’st a mothering, 
So that, when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.” 

The two copper curfews, riveted together, are now in 
the hall of the seat of the Duke of Richmond, Goodwood 
House, to which Halnaker is attached. } 


Forp Queries.—1. John de Ford, Abbot of Ford, 
Devonshire, was confessor to King John. Is any- 
thing known respecting the history of this worthy’s 
family ? 

2. Simon Ford, an elegant Latin poet (born 
1619) was, by his mother’s family, the Worths 
descended from the founder of Wadham College, 
Oxford. In what way were the Worths connected 
with the founder of the college ? 

3. Are the Devonshire, Sussex, and Warwick- 
shire families of Ford in any way related to each 
other ? 

4. In whose county history can I find a pedi- 
gree of Ford of South Brent, Devonshire ? 

CARILFORD. 

Cape Town. 

(1. Nothing is known respecting the family of the 
Abbot of Ford. Vide Oliver’s Monasticon Diocesis Ex- 
oniensis, p. 339; More’s History of Devon (Biography), 
p- 25; and Prince’s Worthies of Devon, p. 295. 

2. Simon Ford’s mother was descended from N 
Wadham, uncle to the founder. 

4, Consult Pole’s History of Devon ; Westcote’s History 
of Devon, and Tuckett’s Devonshire Pedigrees, p. 156.] 


“ PHitoMATuic JouRNAL.”—A bout 1824, a serial 
bearing the foregoing title was commenced. Who 
were its projectors, conductors, and contribu- 
tors? It seems to have been ably supported. Is 
it to be had readily? How long was it kept up ? 

Samuet Nein. 


‘icholas 


[ The Philomathic Institution was founded in the year 
1807, and received the patronage of the Duke of Sussex. 
Its objects were to cultivate the intellectual powers, and 
promote the advancement of science and letters. Its 
Journal, published quarterly, commenced in 1824, and 
closed its brief career in 1826, making four vols., 8vo. 
The names of the contributors were not given, because 
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ch t Can you inform me where the original 
drawin re, and where a life of Burnet may be 
n Ss. LB. 
Bi nhical notic of James Burnet, landscape pain- 
\ found Allan Cunt rham’s Lives of 
British P , vi. 313; and Chamber’s Biog. Dict. of 
Eminent Scotsmen, v.57. It appears that some of Bur- 
net’s paint ir ithe pos m of his relatives, and 
others the thy tur i of our nobi- 
lity 
“Tue Loves or an Arpotuecary.”— A very 
curious and original book with this title was pub- 
lished in 1854. Of any English work I have read, 
it reminds me most of J Could any of 


1 Paul. 


inform me who wr 


te it, and if the 
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her book ? 
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Replies. 
INCORRECT QUOTATIONS 
193.) 
Every scholar must be deeply obliged to your 
correspondent Jannoc for his observations on this 
subject. Although but a humble student in 


Classic and Medieval Antiquity, I have often 
suffer 


(3'* S, iv. 


il the greatest annoyance from the careless 
way in which 


dibl 


authorities are cited. It is inere- 
how the same blunder has been perpetuated 
by one author copying from another again and 
iain, without referring to the original. To ob- 
in correctness in the contributions to the Dic- 
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tionary of Architecture, issued by the Architeec. 
tural Publication Society, it has been the custom 
from the commencement of that work to verify 
every quotation, where practicable. I put this 
saving clause because occasionally an author gives 
a reference so vague that much research has failed 
to discover the passage. Sometimes, indeed, the 
Committee is accused of not citing a well-worked 
reference, some revisor having found its incor. 
rectness. But probably most of your student. 
readers are but too well acquainted with “ loose 
and with the little value the general 


m the labour 


quotati ns,” 
public set uy of obtaining correct 
ones. 

A little jeu-d@esprit was handed about a short 
time since illustrative of the practice of the revi- 
and of cood-humoured 
feeling that prevails among the active members 
ngaged on that work, 


sion above-named, the 
é 
It was written for one of the working eveni 
of the Architectural Publica 
certain of the editors, contributors, &c. meet to 
compare mn despatch business. The 
phrases “ Biogs * Poliogs,” 
viations in use among the editors, and signify the 
“ biographies ” of th : 
the countries described, and the * no- 
liography ” or account of the cities remarkable for 
fine architecture. The phrases 
“ Nomenclature,” &c. allude to the 
under which the various articles fall. 
run thus, and are entitled 
“Tne A, 


A isan Architect, driving his pen: 
B our * Biogas, some of rather small men: 





ion Society, wher 


.” « Geogs,” are abbre- 


» various architects, the * 7e0- 
” ¢ 
graphy ” ot 


** Materials,” 
leading heads 
The lin 





P. S. ALPHABET.” 


( ie Critics, who look rather shy: 
D is the Dictionary—never sav ! 
E is the Editor, surly and grim: 
F is the Fun, oft poke at him: 
G are the g, tedious, and dull; 
il Half-and-Haif, how I long for a pull! 
| Jiustrations, thev’t | | 
K the A nd Keepe * 
L the Lithographers, always behind : 

ire ‘ Materials,’ those we don’t mind 
N* what work for the p 
O are the Oysters we ordered at ten: 
P are the ‘ Poliogs,’ oh! what a lot: 
Q isa Letter the shortest we've got: 
R are Revises, they’re always dull work : 
S is our Secret’ry, out-and-out Turk! 
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Vomene lature, 


Earnest remonstrances being made as to the se- 
verity of the expression, the author burst out with 
this parenthetical and indignant justification 0 
his v 


rse 7 


“Yes; Teallhima 


lurk, 


For he drives us to work, 

And blows up like bricks if we venture to shirk 
He bores for ‘ MS.,” 
For * Proofs’ and for * Press,’ 

And lds for * Revise,’ till we're quit stress 


* The Keepers of the drawings and engravi 
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And what’s worse than all, he (conceive our vexation!) 
mpels us to verify ev’rvy quotation! 
Herodotus, Cato, 
\ .truvius or Plato, 
He'll have ev’ry word, and he won't be said nay t 
lhe Latin Ay 


The Dutch Burgersdic 1s, 











I tus, P . Severu i 18, 
nias or Pindar, Solinus or Varro, 
lian, Augustine, ¢ ! ’ I ° 
mak you ti r i »ch fr, a v > 
che 
Writes you to say, * Y« st irsory.” 
And should a poor scrib it to nab as ! 
Own, i¢ bit from tl Clouds’ or * Anabasis 
inv blunder ett rammar, 
Sir, he’s on you, ‘ as a hammer; 
pares vou one ! nor bit—no! nor half a | 
w | » on i A. . S. Alphabet. 
| re the Tal ,» 0 li that vell 
\ the Vi b . 1 to ! 





ur in Tih Builder, 
|. xviii. . Itis hardly necessary to say that 
the “Turk” of a secretary is Mr. Wyatt Papworth 
[he writer of the lines is understood to be Mr. 
Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., a constant contributo1 
A Member. 





)your pages 


ST. PATRICK AND THI 


(3'¢ S. iv. 187, 233.) 


SHAMROCK. 


hanks to your obliging correspondent F. C. H. 
for his remarks on the tradition respecting the 
we made by St. Patrick of the shamrock, to 

ist the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in none of the 
stories of St. Patrick, nor in the histories of 
Ireland, with which I am acquainted, mention 
seems to be made of St. Patrick having made use 

] rock, &e. And yet, though no his- 


f the shan 
, = — -— e 
al evidence can be cited, it does not seem 


{ 


imreasonable ” to inquire about the origin of 
tradition: fi many other 
1 traced toa probable origin. | 
should wish, therefore, for some additional in- 
formation on the subject. F.C. H. is respect- 
fully informed, that Colean—who was Professor 
f Theology in the Franciscan convent of St. 
Anthony of Padua, at Louvain published a folio 
volume in 1645, entitled Acta Sanctorum Veteris 
t Majoris Scotie (Louvain). <A second volume 
was published at Louvain, in 1647, under the 
le of Triadis T ¢ It contains 
Lives of St. Patrick, St. Columb, and St. 
Bridget. ‘This appears to | 


, 


tradit ions, no 





ritten, can | 


raumaturge, XC. 


e the work referred 


ihe Secretary 


to by the writer of the : 
of the Quarterly Review. 
Geoghegan's History of Treland, vol. i. p. 112, ed. 
Dublin, 1831). J. Daron. 


rhe plant always v rin h ul, on St. Pa- 
trick’s Day, March 17, is the Z'rifolium repens. 
The Ovalis acetosa, or wood sorre}, though not a 
rare plant, d not grow in great profusion. It 
is also too delicate a plant, as it i e of the most 
beautiful of the wild flowers. It would fade and 
droop in an hour after it was plucked. It is, I 
believe, very rare in parts of England. In the 
beautiful beech woods of Briickenau, in Fran- 
conia, it grows in the greatest profusion. Con- 


nected with the 
Ireland, there 
cumstance in the tradition : 
fie ur of the old Troubado rs, Was the 
( in the my- 


fire-wol ship whicl 
is one curious and interesting cir- 


the white clover, the 


most sacred herb after the misselt« 
thology 


of the Druids. Suppose St. Patrick, 
when asked to explain : myst ry of the Trinity, 
t < a leaf of this plant one of the holiest in the 
old mythology nd used it to explain his mean- 
ing, it requires no great stretch of imagination to 


feel what the eflect would b on his hearers. 
Would not this be a fine subject for some of our 
rreat artists ? Francis Rosear Davies 


Ynischawr. 


Without wishing to interfere with the 
ments on this point, [ may be permitted to say 
that there exists a mistake somewhere as to tl 
identity of the*grass called the shamrock. The 
. (shamrock) is not clover, nor 








wild sorrel, but a grass peculiarly indigenous to 
som pa ts of Ir ] seem a 
strange assertion, yet ct; and 
is a proof, there is not ind who 





cannot point out the difference between clove 


‘ 
nd the genuine trefoil: the latter being much 
smaller, and less silky in leaf and stem, than any 
other species of trefoil erass, exXolic or native 


(and there are several specim ns of both), found 
in the country. S, RepMonNpD. 


Liverp 


[ have always considered that the wood-sorrel 
was the genuine shamrock —the “ Herb Trinity,” 
said to have been “made St. Patrick.” 
But on what authority can the Quarterly apply the 
name of shamrock to the prmpe) Jand the speed- 
il C. A.B 


use of by 


Whether in his own Latinity, or in that of 
Father Thomas Messingham, who incorporated 
Jocelyn’s Life and Acts of Saint Patrick into his 
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Florilegium Insule Sanctorum (1624),* the Cister- | 
cian Monk supplies but little beyond a conge ries 
of miracles, which, certain Mosaic and evangelic 
imitations excepted, are generally as trivial as 
apocryphal. His narrative is simply this: — At 
sixteen the saint was carried off by pirates into 
Ireland, and there sold as a slave; after six years’ 
swine-herding, he (miraculously, of course) es- 
caped; was ‘again taken, and sold for a kettle, 
which declined its daily function of boiling water, 
and incontinently turned the blazing turf-sods 
into ice ; whereupon the disappointed purchaser 
was but too glad to let him return home unran- | 
somed. He then studied Theology eighteen years 
under Bishop Germanus, afterwards under Bishop 
Martin of Tours, and at last in a monastery. 
“The staff of Jesus” (2 S. v. 375, 427; 3S. 
iv. 82, 132) having been (miraculously, again) 
consigned to his hand, he used it in driving out of 
Ireland the threefold plague of serpents, of de- 
mons, and of magicians; compelling them to the 
top of a high mountain, whence they threw them- 
selves head foremost into the sea; meaning, so far 
as the natural nuisance was concerned, the Ophio- 
latreia (ibid.); as my learned friend and far-off 
kinsman, the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, has 
shown in his 7ractate on Serpent- Worship, 1833. 
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| “being Rothmen and Rothmenis sons ;” 


Thirty-five years’ episcopate, and thirty-three of | 


monachism in 
twenty-three years of St. Patrick's life; his death 
and obsequies being foreshown and attended by 
troops of angels, and by a yet higher and holier 
Witness. It is singular that Jocelin says nothing 
of the shamrock, the triune symbol, whereby other 
hagiographers record the tutelar saint of “ the 
Island of Saints” to have confuted and converted 
the Unitarian Bard, Ossian. 
In 1809 the full credence, not credulity, and 
biblical style of Jocelin, had won me to read 
through his Legend, and to render it into English, 
preserving as diligently as I could, its peculiar 
characteristics. Historically, it is valueless; poeti- 
cally, or scripturally, its readers could not have 
pronounced a more adverse sentence than now, 
when fifty-four consequent years have sobered his 
judgment, does its translator. 


Epmunp Lentnar Swirre. 


* This is, probably, the book referred to by F. C. H 
(3"¢ 8S. iv. 233) as published, together with the Biogra- 
phies of SS. Bridget and Columba, in 1636; and, it may 
be, a second edition of Messingham, whose volume has 
three cartes de visite of St. Patrick and of these holy per- 
sonages. The engraving is marked “T. Messingham 
fecit. 1624.” By-the-bye, St. Patrick is there represented 
with a swarm of serpents crawling away from under his 
robes, and with a double-crossed crosier (2"¢ 8, v, 378.)— 


E. L. 8. 


Armagh, rounded the hundred and | 


| shores near these valleys. 


[34 SIV. Ocr. 10,63, 





FAMILY OF DE SCURTH, OR DE SCUR. 
(3" S. iv. 89, 170, 317.) 


In the west mainland of the Orkney Islands 
there are several valleys or glens n: umed Scarth, 
or Skarth; generally with the addition of a dis. 
tinctive appell: itive, the me: uning of which is now 
lost, such as Seftis-scarth, Danis-scarth, Hund. 
searth, and Binzie, or Bina-scarth. 

At the date of the impignorating of the islands 
by Christian I. of Denmark to James IIT. of Scot. 
land, for the dowry of his daughter Margaret, 

Sept. 8, 1468, these v: alleys seem to have been 
wholly occupied by Norse ““ Udallers” or “ Roth- 
men ;” of the name, as it was then spelt, Skarth, 
In a Scotch translation of a decree of the Law- 
man of Orkney and Shetland, given out “ at Kirk. 
wall in the Lawting i in the moneth of Junii, the Zeir 
of God ane thousand fyve hundreth and fourtein 
Zeirs,” there is a list of the Lawman’s Council, 
and one 
of them is “ Andro Skarth, in Bina Scarth.” 

After the Scotch had been two centuries in the 
full exercise of their tyrannic power over the 
lives and fortunes of the Norse Udallers, there 
was still to be found, on the Scotch Valuation 
Roll of 1652-53, a James Scarth in Scarth, anda 
Nicol Skarth in Settis-Skarth. James had many 
sons; and in 1680 we have one of them, William 
in Caldell; and Robert Skarth’s widow, in Caldell, 
is that year entered in the Cast Book, or Ces 
Roll, for the Scotch land-tax on account of Settis- 
skarth. From this family the Scarths of Leith 
are descended. It is curious that the scopulus, or 
clam shell of their quartering, as well as the 
oyster, is to be found in abundance on the sea 
Of the sons of James, 
in Settis-scarth, three at least went to sea: two 
eventually settling down at Sunderland, and one 
at W hitby, as ship owners. The Scarths of Leeds 
are descended from the one at Whitby; and as, 
like all Scandinavians, the Scarths were sea-going, 
more of them may have found their way to the 
shores of Northumberland, and other parts of the 
English coast, from Orkney. The name may b 
descriptive, as all the valleys bearing it have 4 
resemblance; but it has been borne very far 
back, as a standing stone in Holstein marks the 
place where fell “ Skartha, the friend and com 
panion of Swein.” 

The lands in Orkney are now almost all feuda- 
lised, and the Rothm: in has no longer an exist- 
ence. “ Rothmen,” or “ Udallers,” 
holders; or men holding in their own right their 
udal lands, by way of distinction to feudatories, 
who hold derivative ely, or by dependence on others. 
The heritage of the Rothman, his “terra alodia,” 
was so entirely his own, “ut eo nomine nulla 
neque gratia, neque merces, neque opera de- 
beantur.” 
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After having been evicted from the possession 
of people of the name since 1715, or thereabout, 


one of the valleys leading to the famous lake of 
Stennis, named Bin- or Bina-scarth, is now the | 


property of Robert Scarth, Esq., of Binsearth— 
a descendant of James of 1653—by whom several 
properties have been added to it, and the whole 
district otherwise greatly improved. 

After centuries of Scotch insolence and extor- 
tion, and of the grossest neglect and robbery, the 
Orkney Islands are at last under the equal laws 
of Great Britain; and are now making extraor- 
dinary progress, by the exercise of the truly 
Norse vigour and energy of their inhabitants. 


P. 





Cuvurcu or THE Hoxiy Guost, Hemetnerc 
(3 S. iv. 99.) — With respect to this church, the 
following extract may be acceptable : — 

“Up to the year 1545, this church (of the Holy Ghost) 
was exclusively in the possession of the Roman Catholics. 
In later times it was in turns occupied by the reformed 
and Roman Catholics, according as the Electors were 
Catholic or Protestant. In 1705 it was divided into two 
parts: the choir (where formerly the University Library 
was kept) was assigned to the Catholics, the rest to the 
Reformed. When Charles Philip, successor to John 
William, came to the Palatinate, and took up his resi- 
lence at Heidelberg, he asked the reformed congregation 
to resign their claim to their portion of the church, offer- 
ing in return for this concession to build for them another 
place of worship. This, however, the Protestants refused. 
Whereupon the Prince caused the partition wall to be 
pulled down (Sept. 4, 1719), and took forcible possession 
of the church. The townspeople appealed to the Diet, 
ind the decision went against the Elector. For some 
time he refused to give way, but at last was obliged to 
lo so (April 19, 1720); whereupon he left the town in 
lisgust, and went to live at Mannheim. 

“The church of the Holy Ghost was founded by Ru- 
ert IIL, in 1398. Louis the Bearded continued the 
work. The tower was not completed until after the death 
f Frederic I.” — Guide Book to Heidelberg and its Ne igh- 
ourhood, by K. C. Von Leonhard, p. 60. 

H. Downina. 

Hei lelberg. 

Corp in June (3 §S. iv. 19.) —Frequent re- 
ference has been made of late in“ N. & Q.” to 
the occurrence of great cold in the month of June. 
I send the following note from a register kept by 
we at Bradford, Yorkshire, in June, 1833 : — 


“13th. Fires all day. 
with heavy rain, ‘ 

“Mth. Very cold. Fire all day. 

“ith. I am informed that there was a sharp frost 
arly this morning, and ice was found. The remainder 
ifthe month was very cold, and fires were lighted nearly 
every day.” 


Frequent and heavy thunder, 


N.S. Hermeken. 


_Laws or Lauriston (3" §. iii. 486; iv. 31, 
‘6, 132, 214.) —E. M. C. is certainly incorrect in 
stating that the wife of Capt. Lee, R.N., was 
Margaret McClennan. I have the certified copy 
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of the marriage register, under the signature of 
the Rector of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, in which 
the name “ Margaret Hay McClellan” twice oc- 
curs. I did not make the statements respecting 
the pedigree which are questioned without good 
grounds for them. If I have been misled, I shall 
be willing to acknowledge my error when I see 
sufficient reason for doing so. Atrrev T. Lee. 


Biackeuarp. — In “N. & Q.,” 2° S. ix. 373, 
an explanation of the word blackguard is extracted 
from “an old French dictionary.” The name of 
the dictionary is not given. The extract is fol- 
lowed by an editorial query, “ Whose, .and of 
what date?” The name of the dictionary is The 
Royal Dictionary, by Abel Boyer. Unfortunately 
the copy I possess wants the title, and I am there- 
fore unable to supply the date. The quotation is 
not fully given; I subjoin it, with spelling, capitals, 
punctuation, italics, &c.: — 

“The Black-Gard, On appelle ainsi de jeunes Gueur 
qui servent dans un Corps de Garde, les Goujats.” 


The definite article “the” seems to refer toa 
particular body of men who were known by the 
name of The Black-guard. Under the word 
“ Goujat” I find — 

«“GOUJAT, S. IZ. (Valet de Cavalier ou de Fantassin) 
a Soldier’s Boy, a Black-guard.” 

Henry Jones, Jr. 


Joun Donne, LL.D. (3 S. iv. 149.)—TI have 
a copy of the Dean of St. Paul’s BIA@ANATOX 
(4to, 1649, though undated on title-page), which 
is a presentation copy from his son to “ S* Con- 
stantine Huygens, Knight;” to whom he has 
written a singularly interesting letter on one of 
the fly-leaves. This letter is dated ‘“ Couent Gar- 
den, London, Julie 29, 1649.” I presume this 
Huygens is the brother of the great astronomer. 

ak A. B. G. 


lst Manse, Kinross. 


Laurence Harsrep (3"S. iv. 187.)—Laurence, 
son of John Halsted, of Rowley, Gent., was bap- 
tised at Burnley, July 1, 1638; married and had 
issue, an only surviving son, Charles Halsted. 
In his will, dated May 1, 1690, he describes him- 
self as “ Laurence Halsted, of Rowley Hall, in the 
parish of Burnley, co. Lanc., Gent. ;” and settles 
his lands at Woking, in Surrey, and in Lanca- 
shire, upon his said son and his issue. Failing 
issue, to Alice (Barcroft), wife of the testator, for 
her life; and at her death, to descend to Mr. 
Henry Halsted, Clerk, Rector of Grace Church, 
London, and his heirs in fee. He bequeaths 
legacies to his uncle Laurence Halsted, of Ja- 
maica (who was probably the individual named 
by Whitlocke and Whitaker); and to his brother 
Matthias Halsted, also to Charles Halsted, of the 
parish of Clerkenwell, watchmaker; to Robert, 
son of Robert Halsted, at the Crown in Fleet 
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Street, goldsmith ; and to Ann, wife of Christo- | Wives or Enauisn Princes (3 S. iv. 188, 


pher Jackson of 
children of the testator. 
1, 1690, 

Dr. Whitaker 
Laurence, both married 
sted. The latter Laurence was son of Nicholas 
Halsted, and first cousin of the Laurence who 
married Elizabeth Ashton ( Hist. Whalley, 3rd ed. 
». 383). This, and other errors, were corrected 
in May, 1846; when the pedigree was continued 
from the Visitations, 
College (Lane. MSS., vol. 


Worston, yeoman ; being eod- 
Proved at York, October 


two sons of the name of 
men, Banastre Hal- 


rive 


539). 
ae = * 
Tittes norne sy Ciercymen (3 S. iv. 235 
IT am obliged to Anuna for his note. My : autho- 
rity was the Clergy List for 1863, and I confi I 
had some suspicion as to the two n n- 
tions. Jon J. Barpwett WorKaArp, M.A 


Skercuine Crus or Society (3" S. iv. 248.) 

[ have never myself heard of any amateur sketch- 
ing club, but consider E. Ropert’s proposal that 
one should be formed, an excellent one. 
I suppose, would be included in the club. A sum- 
mer in the west of England, or a stay in any 
one particular spot, something on the plan of Mr. 
i-side zouphyte classes of ladies and ge 
the being 

and all being under 
» who must be the head, a most 
I trust that some of your 
correspondents may be able to furnish information 
on the s and regulations. 
Cuarity (3™ S. iv. 267.)—Mr. Baxter will find 
the paraphrase on 1 Cor. xiii., to which he refers, 
amongst the Poetical Works of Prior, edit. 1779, 
vol. i. p. 340. Perhaps this poet’s writings at the 
suns nt day may not be highly appreciated 
than they by Bishop Burnet, 
his “ Henry and Emma” as the 
I shall, therefore, not apologise 


XXXVil. p. 


umes he me 


toul 

Gosse’s se / n- 
tlemen, mic¢ht be prac ticable, 
paid from one common stock ; 
the 
indispensabk person. 


expenses 


cui l ince of on 


ubject of rules 


*“-* * 


more 
were 
work of one Prior. 


for giving 


Ladies, | 


who spoke of 


the 


closing lines of this paraphrase ; which, from their 


beauty, are well of being 


known : — 


worthy universally 


“ Then constant Faith, and holy Hope shall d 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy: 

Whilst thou, more happy power, ‘fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 

Thy office, and thy nature still t! 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 
Shalt still survive —— : 
Shalt stand before the } 
For ever ble l for ever 


same, 


ost of He aven CO nfest, 


blest 


sing, an 


“on high occasions ant 


not elegance as 


Johnson admitted that, 
noble subjects, Prior wanted 
poet.” 


Another paraphrase of the same passage it 


Scripture will be found amongst Anstey’s Works; 
is little doubt that the preference will 


but there 


be given to the older writer. J. H. MArKianp. 


a 


l 


259.) — The following notes will probably be of 


| some assistance to HERMENTRUDE : 


and recorded in the Heralds’ 


| the 


The mother of Isabel, first wife of Richard 
Earl (not Duke) of Cornwall and King of th 
Romans, was Isabella, daughter and 
Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, sometimes 
styled from his residence, Earl of Striguil. 

N.B. In the Pedigree given by Dugdale in his 
Baronage, vol. i. p. 209, this Isabella is made t 
appear as the daughter of Gilbert, Earl of Clare: 
but this is evidently an error of the printer. 

The mother of Joan Holland, re wite 
of Edmund, Duke of York, was Alice, daughter 
of Richard, Earl of Arundel. (See Dusd ale, 
Baronage, vol. ii. p. 75.) 

3. Eleanor, wife of Humphrey, 


heir t 


Duke 
Lord Cob- 


of Glou- 





cester, was the daughter of Reginald, 
ham, who married two wives, 1. Eleanor, daughter 
of Thomas Culpeper; 2. Ann, daughter of Thomas 
Lord Bardolph. From the name it may be in- 
ferred that Eleanor Cobham'‘was the daughter of 
the first wife. See Dugdale, Barvonage, vol. ii 
p- 69. MELETEs. 
Mr. Close, in his elaborate and illuminated pedi- 


gree of the Wakes, inserted as an illustration of 
1 Rev. E. Trollope’s paper on Hereward, the 
Saxon, print “1 in the Lincoln Divcesan Architec- 
tural Society's Report for 1861, gives Joan as the 
Christian name of Margaret Wake’s mother ; but 
he has not ascertained her surname. HeErmes- 
TRUDE will find some notices of Margaret Wak 
in Blore’s Iutland, pp. 38-40. 


PHILLIPS, 


Jos. JUN. 
Stamford. 
Francuist 1x Greenock (3 S. iv. 218.)—I 
am obliged to G. for his correction ; but I had,a 
few days before the publication of your last num- 
discovered the real extent my error il 
Greenock. In that borough there was 
a franchise very nearly universal, but it d ffered 
from that of Preston. In Preston the franehis 
was parliamentary, in Greenock it was municipal 
In Greenock the person who became proprietor 
of the smallest portion of land—of a house or part 
of a house, of a flat* or part of flat—became pos 
sessed of the privilege to vote for the Provost, 
for the Baillies, and for the Harbour Master; 
which latter is an elective office. I believ 
this privilege was peculiar to Greenock, and @ 
ancient date. 

I may, while writing, correct « trifling iaccu- 
racy in the communication of Mr. Durrast 
Coorer. The case of Taunton is not referred t 
I think, De foe, but by Chadwi k. 


* All of 
and house 
many proprietors 
that flats also are 
proprietors. 


ber, of 


relation to 


} 
also 


by 


your readers may not know the 
tenure in Scotland. A hous« 
as it has flats or floors : and, 
or may be divided among 
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biographer of Defoe; and it was a note to this 
work which suggested to me the inquiry. No 
joubt Potwwaller is the proper name, but the elec- 
tors are universally called “ potwallopers.” 
=. 
Prats oF ‘Twerive (3" S, iv. 240.)—Whoever 
frst asserted that there were twelve bells at Gres- 
ford — misleading many who have read it — must 
have been under the influence of Wrexham ale, and 
heard double, for there never were more than 
sir— Ist, dated 1775; 2nd, 1623; 3rd, 1775; 4th, 
1623; 5th, 1836; 6th, 1836. There is a peal of 
twelve at Halifax, and another peal of twelve at 
St. Mary’s-at-the-Tower, Ipswich, and at West 
Bromwich, which I omitted in my list, p. 96. 
T. ELiacompne. 
Clyst St. Geor 
169, 233.) — Allow me 
ount of the 


Torson D'Or (3™ S,. iii. 
to thank D. P. for 
the Institution of the Golden Fleece. [ had ob- 
served (and made a note of) the dis« repancy which 
exists between Favyn and Chifflet with ré gard to 
the place of the first Chapter of the Order. Chif- 
fet is of course correct. I did not notice the 
ecutcheon of Edward IV. in the choir of the 
church of Nétre Dame at Bruges, but I did that 
of Henry VII. in one of the chapels of the church 
f St. Rumbold at Malines. The chapter held 
y Philip Il. at Ghent, on July 25, 1559, was not 
aly the last held in the Netherlands, but the last 
ever held at all. 

Prescott, in his History of the Reign of Philip 
IL, book : 








ll, Chap. 2. says:— 





The presence of the Court” (at Ghent) “was celebrated 
with public rejoicings, which continue for three day 
luring which Philip held r of the Golden Fleece 


tion of fourteen knights. The ceren 





ony Was con- 








l with the magnificence with which the meetings 

is illustrious order we usually celebrated. It was 
memorable as the | Chapter of it ever held. Founded 
by the dukes of Burgun the Or of the Golden 
F lrew its members immediately from the nobility 


vho 


f the Nether] 


nained at it 





s. When the Spanish s reign, 
shead,no more resided in the country, the 
discontinued; and the knights 
from the simple nomination of tl 





ters were derived 


ointment 





h” 


After this time Chifllet’s marginal remarks run 


$ follows : 
*Equites « i 2 Rege solo, extra comitia, diversi 
tempori , ex Indulto Apostoli ’ 


1. Woopwarp. 


New Shorehat 


St. Anruony’s TempraTion (3"4 S. iv. 228. 
‘i: . : . 

Alife of St. Anthony the Hermit was written by 
St. Athanasius. and is to be 
plete edition of his 
ter +e : , ¥ ) 7 
temptation no doubt grew up gradually. 


to be found 


found in com- 
The lege nd of the 
It is 
in its present romantic proportions in 
tt of the medieval books in which a biography 
I the 


any 


works, 


unt is given. 


picture of 
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story in a very amusing manner in the Aurea Le- 
genda (ed. Th. Graesse, Lipsiw, 1850, p. 104.) 
As this compilation was very popular in the Mid- 
dle Ages, it is not improbable that it was fre- 
quently used as a text-book by artists. 

It is likely that the well known lines of Virgil— 
“ Variz illudent species atque ora ferarun 

Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigris, 

qu immosusque draco et fulv i cervice le rha 
Omnia trans! i rerum, 


ormat sese In miracul 
horribilemque, ferat 


n, Tuviumque liquen- 





tem, 
had some eflect in moulding the tradition. 

August Potthast, in his Wegweiser durch die 
Geschichtswerk¢ des Europiiische u Mittelalte? s, 
gives the following references : 








“AA. SS. Boll. 17 Janr. ii. pp. 120-141.—Apophtheg- 
mata et collationes aliaque ad vitam 8S, Antonii pertinen- 
tia ex Cassiano et vitis Patrum, ibid. pp. 141-148.—D 
translatione, i, et ii. reliquiarum S. Antowii, ibid. pp. 
148-150. — Ti tionis tlistoria « I {nt 
niani, editis Rome, 1592, il 15] Eadem Histo- 
toria ex MS. Ult tino, 151-1 adem 
Historia ex hist. Antoni Faleonis, ibid. pp 
152-156.—Miracula, i > Pl .—( S. Antonii, 


pp. 160-162.—Erl.-Scbr., ibid. Die Abhandlung, pp. 107- 








120; ef. p. 1135.—Clarus, L., Die Grundziige der christ. 
Mystic im Leben des h. Einsiediers Antonius darge 
stellt u. erliiutert. Miinster 1858.—Hauber, J., de \ 
tonius d. Grosse, Einsiedler a. d. 5 u.4 Jahrh. Augsburg 


Syvo,” 


1840, 
K. P. D. E. 

The original account of the temptations of St. 
Anthony will be found in his life written by St. 
Athanasius, which fills fifty pages 
columns, Greek and Latin. 

Hvis 
Barnes (the Rev., as I presume), Huish Hous 
in the par Wint l : 
Blandford, stands on the left bar 
river Winterbourne, but not on particularly high 


folio in double 
7. G. Me 


(3™ §S. iv. nswer to W, 


ish of 


|} ground, 


as Hutchins observ 


me Wit terbourne, 


aptly rendered by the Greek word ye:- 


The 
may be 
dp} as both the appellations signify the same 
thing. ‘The Dorsetshire stream is n¢ i 


the summer. W.D. 


Numismatic Queries (3" §. iv. 218.) — B. I. 
C. is referred to A View of the Origin, 
and Use of Jettons or Counters, especially thos 
hnown by the name of Black Mo wey and Abbey 
Pieces, by Thomas Snelling. In plate 2, No. 15, 


counter; and 


ntation of his 


he will find a re prese 

no doubt those of HermentRupE’s may be found 

in that or the preceding paces p. 
Mapame pre Genus (3S. iv. 86, 134.) — It 


A. R. will consult the London reprint of Madam« 
de Genlis’s Mémoires (8 vols. chez Colburn, 
1825), he will find numerous references 
in vols. iii. iv. v. and vi., which are provided with 


Svo. 


to Pamela 


Jacob 2X Voragine tells the |} excellent tables of contents. 
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Pamela was a little English girl of five or six 
vears of age, who was engaged in the household 
of the Duc de Chartres for the purpose of speak- 
ing English with the children of his Royal High- 

t z . > 
ness. Her real name was Nancy Syms, but she 
had the name of Pamela given to her by Madame 
de Genlis. The following description of this little 
English girl occurs at p. 109 of tome iii. : — 

“ Cette infant ¢toit en effet ravissante par sa griice, ses 
maniéres, sa douceur et sa figure. Son visage ressem- 
bloit beaucoup, mais en beau, a la Duchesse de Polignac ; 
elle a eu de mieux qu’elle une jolie taille, un joli front, et 
une expression plus angélique encore; elle s’appelloit 
Nancy Syms, je la nommais Pamela; elle ne savoit pas 
un mot de Francais, et en jouant avec les petites prin- 
cesses, elle contribua beaucoup a les familiariser avec la 
langue Anglaise.” 

Pamela afterwards married Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, of unfortunate memory in the Irish Re- 
bellion. Her father’s name was Seymour, as may 
be seen at p. 120 of tome iv. He married a 
woman of much inferior rank to himself. 

J. Macray. 


Oxford. 


Cereat Propuctivensss (3" S. iv. 145.) —A 
writer in the Paris Moniteur (Septembre 10) has 
communicated a long paper on the artificial fecun- 
dation of cereals; and the plan he adopts is 
briefly to move about, by mechanical means which 
are described, a fringe of wool in the middle and 
over the top of the ears of corn at the time of 
efflorescence. No change is made in the neces- 
sary operations of tillage, dunging, and sowing. 
The fringe has been made to imbibe a certain por- 
tion of honey, for the purpose of supplying the 
loss of the small drop of honey on the female 
pistil. The writer, who signs his name “ Daniel 
Hooibrenck,” expects to find few believers when 
he states that by this means fifty per cent. may 
be added to the usual produce. He mentions, he 
says, the official results as reported to the French 
government by a special Commission. The ex- 
periment has been successfully carried out this 
year on a piece of ground of more than 160 acres, 
on the estate of Sillery, belonging to M. A. Jac- 
quesson, a wine merchant of Chalons-sur-Marne. 
The Emperor Napoleon was made acquainted with 
the process, and has invited the discoverer to 
make it public. The pages of “N. & Q.” are not 


the proper place to detail the full particulars of 


the process, which will no doubt be communicated 

to the world in some appropriate publication for 

the common good. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Coatprince: Stranger Propuction From A 
Buast Furnace (3" §. iv. 146, 217.)—This is a 
very interesting subject, showing how much may 
be learned from the study of these artificial vol- 
canoes, for such a blast-furnace assuredly may 
be called. Slag is neither more nor less than 
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volcanic glass, or obsidian ; and the precise phe- 
nomenon described is produced by nature on a 
larger scale, in the volcano of Mouna Loa, in 
Hawaii, and also in one at Bourbon. (Vide 
Humboldt, Cosmos, v. 392, Bohn’s edition.) The 
Hawaiians call these glassy threads, which, after 
an eruption, are blown all over the island, the hair 
of the Goddess Pele. A good specimen of this 
singular formation may be seen in the Museum of 
Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, and it would 
be satisfactory to see an example of the Coat. 
bridge “ hair” placed by its side. 

W. J. Bernuarp Situ, 

Temple. 

In a communication made by M. Rambosson to 
the French Academy relating to the volcano in 
the Isle of Reunion he mentions the fact, that in 
the eruptions of 1812 and 1860, it poured forth a 
shower of dark cinders, and of long flexible fila- 
ments of glass-like golden hair. Sir William Ha- 
milton saw similar filaments which had been emitted 
by Vesuvius in1779. See The Intellectual Obser- 
ver, vol. ii. p. 472. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

Parer (3S. iv. 226.) — The art of paper- 
making from linen rags was first practised by one 
John Spielman at Dartford, Kent, in 1588 ; but 
a century previous to this an attempt at the manu- 
facture of paper —on which too Caxton printed 
one of his books—was made by John Tate at 
Seel Mill, Hertford. As is well known, our first 
printer obtained his paper from the Netherlands. 
Which of his books was printed on the paper 
made at Seel ? James GILBERT. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


H. G. H. will find Jack Cade makes reference to 
a fourth in denouncing the high crimes and mis- 
demeanours of Lord Say. I extract the passage :— 

“ Cade. Be it known unto thee by these presence, even 
the presence of Lord Mortimer, that I am the besom that 
must sweep the court clean of such filth as thou art. Thou 
hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm in 
erecting a grammar school, and whereas before our fore- 
fathers had no other books but the score and the tally, 
thou hast caused printing to be used, and contrary to the 
king his crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper mill.” 
King Henry VI, Part Il. Act IV. Se. 7. 

Few will feel inclined to trust Jack Cade as an 
authority to prove the peaceful art of paper mak- 
ing sprung up in his troublesome times. The 
words put into his mouth rather tend to show the 
erection of paper mills was somewhat new in 
Shakspeare’s time. J. B. Jun. 

Durham. 


Buount or Brrron (3™ S. iv. 228.)—I shall be 


very much obliged to Mr. Joun Woopwarp ! 


, he can prove that there ever lived one Jobert 


Blount. Atkyn’s account of the family is nearly 
all wrong; and so is the pedigree in Croke’ 
History of the Croke Family, taken probably from 
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Atkyn. I possess copies of all the post-mortem 
inquisitions, and other records of the family, from 
David le Blund, who married Petronilla de Vivon 
(who died a widow, in the vicarage house at Bit- 
ton, 1286), to Margaret Blount, the last heiress ; 
gho married Lord John Hussey, who, after her 
leath, sold the Bitton estate, in 1515, to Maurice, 
Lord Berkeley. The same Lord Hussey who 
was executed at Lincoln in 1538. 

On the death of Isabella, daughter of William 
Blount, 1403, her uncle John Blount (not Robert) 
1 ceed d as heir. 

In the volume of the Proceedings of the Archeo- 
bgical Institute of Bristol (p. 253), there may be 
sen more about this family; but if Mr. Woop- 
warp should ever find it convenient to favour me 
with a call, he may see the Records to which I 
allude; or he may address me, if he pleases, 
ct. Ifhe had given his own habitat, 1 would 
uve written to him more fully than it is fair to 
intrude on the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

H. T. Erxacomne. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George, Devon. 





James Suercoip Boone (3" §S. iv. 153.) —In 
redemption of my promise to send you a further 
poetical effusion of J. S. Boone, I now transcribe 
the following lines which, at the period of their 
blication, were attributed to him: 








ON THE DEATH OF 


Born Aug. 


THE MARQUIS OF TICHFIELD, 


21,1795; Died March 5, 1824. 


“When the crave closes o’er some honoured name, 
t age and fraught with well-earned fame, 







S gret from grateful crowds will rise, 
iw r thousands grace his obsequies. 
ut still they feel tis Nature’s fixed decree, 
The wisest, greatest,—all must bow the knee. 
Rest in due season waits him, as the sun 
§ 


ks to repose, his race of glory run. 

“But when invidious Death, as if to show 
isruthless power o’er all that’s priz’d below, 
Stretches remorseless forth his withering hand 
To blast the best, the noblest of the land, 
Fer yet the nation viewed the ripened man 
I 


ry 
lil the hopes his earliest years began, 


Dismayed, appalled, she downwards bends her eyes 

To wash the funeral couch where ‘T1ictF1ELD lies. 
“Illustrious youth! if thousands mourn thy doom, 

So early gathered to th’ oblivious tomb; 

thousands, who but admired thy rising fame, 

Nor knew thy private worth’s endearing claim ; 

How must th y feel whom Friendship’s smile decoyed 

To weave those social ties so soon destroyed ? F 

How must they now that vacant space deplore 

Which thou, beloved, revered, must fill no more? 
“Tes! let him tell, te whom that theme is dear, 

Thy heart unsullied, generous, and sincere ; 

thy noble soul, yet nobler than thy birth, 

Thy manly virtues, and thine honest worth; 

The vigorous powers of thine upright mind, 

Thy judgment cool, thy feelings warm and kind : 

Severe but when Corruption reared her head, 

Siow to decide, yet spurning to be led. 

Whene’er thou raised thy voice, with loud acclaim, 

‘admiring senate hailed thy growing fame; 





Fond of such fruits, the ripening to foresee, 
To trace the patriot statesman rise in thee.— 
Vain hope! If Virtue’s talents we could save, 
Thine might have screen’d thee from th’ untimely grave! 
“But, O ye drooping kindred, who sustain 
Heart-rending sorrow’s agonising pain, 
Pour forth to him the consecrated tear, 
But deck with honest pride your TicHFrELp’s bier. 
He ne’er has crimsoned with one blush your brow, 
Ne’er breathed one thought but what the world might 
know; 
Ne’er gave one fault, one error to deplore, 
Nor caused—what few can boast—one tear before. 
* Time, which to all our cares affords relief, 
Will dry our eyes, and soothe our poignant grief; 
But cold my heart and dull my mind must be, 
When I retrace, unmoved, one thought of thee. 
By friendship’s earliest, truest ties endeared, 
Admired, beloved, respected, and revered ; 
So shalt thou live till this brief pageant o’er, 
My frame dissolved, regard such ties no more! 
J. S. B.” 


Zs Be Be de 


“ By Toe Sipe OF A MURMURING STREAM” (3"4 
S. iv. 208.) —I enclose a copy of this ballad for 
your correspondent F. H. It is transcribed from 
The Young Singer's Book of Songs selected 
and adapted to Popular Me lodies, 1853, 2nd edit. 
p. 33. The name of the author is not given: — 


«By the side of a murmuring stream 
“An elderly gentleman sat ; 
On the top of his head was his wig, 
On the top of his wig was his hat. 
“ The wind it blew high and blew strong 
Where this elderly gentleman sat, 
And took from his head in a trice, 
And plunged in the river his hat. 
« The gentleman then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat, 
But he dropp’d in the river his wig 
In attempting to get out his hat. 
“ And now in the depth of despair, 
rhough still from the place where he sat, 
He flung in the river his cane, 
To swim with his wig and his hat. 
“ But cooler reflection at length, 
As this elderly gentleman sat, 
Said, Jump up and follow the stream, 
And look for your wig and your hat. 
“ But, alas for the thought! for so soon 
As he rose from the place where he sat, 
Ile slipp’d and fell plump over head, 
To swim with his wig and his hat.” 
K. P. D. E. 
It can hardly be necessary to state that the 
ballad, respecting which F. H. inquires, — 
the side of a murmuring stream, 
An elderly gentleman sat ; 
A’top of his head was his wig, 
A’top of his wig was his hat,” &e. — 


o By 


is merely a parody on one by Rowe : — 
“ Despairing beside a clear stre: 
A shepherd forsaken was l¢ 





d, 
And while a false nymph was his theme, 
A willow supported his head,” X&c.— 
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which latter is printed in the Elegant Extracts, Terrier (3 8S. iv. 126.) — Surely C. BF, 
book iv. p. 131. wrong in supposing that this name has been gives 
If the parody was by Canning (which I greatly | bec ause it is adog that destroys by vigorous shaki 
doubt . if must have b n one of his earliest } ro- I have al ays suppose “dd it meant a dog that takes 
ductions, and ten at Eton: for I remember it | the eart Compare alse its use, when we g 
Messrs. Newbery's win- | of the Seeiie of a living, i. e. the schedule of the 
| corner of St. Paul’s | property, principally dand, attached to a benefigg 


in my schoolboy s in 
dow Hil 
[ had often seen and read it, | If C. F.’s etymology were right, the name would 

ry a coloured plate of the elderly gen- | have been ¢errifier, not terrier; but is there 
nd his hat and wig blowing into the | authority for the use of “ terrify” in the sense g 
lime was when I could have repeated | “ shake *N. & Q.” should have some bette 
ly, but now I forget it; as Horace ob- | voucher than an illiterate maidservant. C. 


Witriiam, Earn or Groucestsr (3° S. iy, 248) 
died Nov. 23, 1183. (FEORGE Peres, 
W. 
iS iv. 269.) — It may not be fHiscellancous. 
dd to Loyau’s note the story that ina ' 
the plunder of Lord Selkirk’s BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
th countess, entreating her WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


He a k le d th: it he woul j Parti ulars of Price, &c., of the foll lowing Books to be sent direstip 
the itlen nen by whom they are re red, and whose names and a 


ssed of the stole on p slate dresses are given for that purpose 

: ethan passed away, ReM ROLOGIA Vols, 11 IV. a1 
1729 = . 

r of 1783, the whol 

arriage paid,” to the 
countess. It was in 
ion in which it had been 
ing still in the silver 
I the 


verely censured 

Mary's Isle. The “ fitful fever’ 

fe was “ rounded with a sleep” in 

He was so wretchedly poor that 
1 to raise a ubscription in 


er) f jor October 16, 1A56. 
Ne ver, and December, 1% 
thenweum, Corn Street, Bristol. 


decently ; and we learn that a 
tion of members of the National Assembly 

1 his body to the grave. Sir Walter Scott 
lively recollection of Paul Jones. In a letter 
Miss Edgeworth, Feb. 24, 1824, when speaking 


The Pilot he says,— 


iry him 


bein irmed with the art ij } P ay octry. 
her | it eight o'clock cei a Guna > , ] ( lent, tales vo aaa 
had landed, - sanding Aged athens dt te long to the 2rd, or W ‘ 
W. Bowen Row1.anps. t 
r let 8. 


Kine Wrou1Am IIL. (3" 5. iv. 230.) — The md V aa , 
second of the two volumes inquired after by Abuna reid, Tristium, lib. ae 
is, as the editor states, by Richard Kingston, : 108 the patent t —_ . urer for Ivdaal 


ind the first is by Dr. Abbadie, who orig rinally patent @ 


wrote it in French, and then translated it into ts io et ' sarap ‘a veti 
English. Dr. Abbadie was a friend of King Wil- G , “ 
liam, and was advanced by him to be Dean of 
Killaloe (se Kippis's Biogr iphia Britannica, art. o> : 

Abbadie.”’) In the Jacobite Trials at Manches- Wes ann Geen Adi > tae Fridas onl 
ter in 1694, one of the Chetham Society's volumes, : = Mowrasy Fanze ' iol ‘es 
some remarks will be found on both the above arly ixvax is 
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